VI—NEW BOOKS. 


Fact and Fable in Psychology. By Joseph Jabthow, Professor of 
' Psychology in the University of Wisconsin. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


Psor. Jastbow has republished a number of essays more or less popular 
in tone and soope, and originally contributed between the years 1888 and 
1900 to such organs as The Popular Seienoe Monthly, Harper’$ Monthly, 
Scribner’t Magarine, The Cosmopolitan, The JSgis, The New Prmoeton 
Review. The subjects discussed in the volume include the following 
topics: “ The Modern Oocult; The Problems of Psychical Research,” “ The 



sion and Inertia,” “ A Study of Involuntary Movements,” “ The Dreams 
of the Blind ”. “ The present collection of essays,” he tells ub in the 

prefaoe, “ is offered as a contribution towards the realisation of a sounder 
interest in and a more intimate appreciation of certain problems upon 
which psychology has an authoritative charge to make to the publio 
jury.” It aims to show that “the sound and profitable interest in mental 
life is in the usual and normal, and that the resolute pursuit of this interest 
necessarily results in bringing the apparently irregular phenomena of 
the mental world Within the field of illumination of the more familiar 
and the law-abiding ”. Since what Prof. Jastrow means by “ the realisa¬ 
tion of a sounder interest ” is mainly to be gathered from the second 
and third essays in the book (the remaining essays are to be considered 
as exemplifications of his principle), we will devote most of our space to 
an examination of his criticism of wbat is termed “psychical research ”. 
The doctrine, when clearly stated, is not one whioh is ever likely to be 
put in question. There is no doubt that it is more profitable to study 
certain phenomena than to Btudy others ; and again, it is obviouB that 
the little-known should be, whenever possible, interpreted on the analogy 
of the better-known. The only difference of opinion whioh exists between 
Prof. Jastrow and some other psychologists consists in a difference 
of opinion as to the limits of applicability of an unavoidable canon. We 
wish it to be clearly understood that we do not argue on the assumption 
that any particular interpretation of still disputed facts is the correct one; 
but that we merely confine ourselves to a discussion of method. From 
this point of view the motives whioh impel investigators to study thought 
transference, or mediumship, do not conoern us in the least. The fact 
that a man set out upon an inquiry with the hope of proving a given 
thesis might possibly vitiate the results, but would not in the least 

J rove that the principle of the inquiry was logically wrong. Prof, 
aatrow is at great pains to discover the relations between the methods 
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of the ‘ psychical researcher ’ and those of the ‘ true psychologist,’ and 
he finds that although both travel for a considerable distance along the 
same road, thev part company when the former, e.g n in a Census of 
Hallucinations, lays stress upon those hallucinations which are “ verid¬ 
ical”. The position could only be defended on the aastnnption that 
the only proper point of view for psychology is one of extreme sub¬ 
jectivism, according to whioh the only objects to be considered are the 
psychological states of a given subject, and for whioh the problem as to 
the connexion between these objects and other objects which are not 
merely states of the given subject, is irrelevant or futile. On such a 
view, the consideration of ‘veridical hallucinations’ would be as nn- 
psychological as that of the connexion between my sun and yours. 
Prof. Jas trow, however, does not seem to hold thin view of the nature 
of psychology. If he did he could never speak of the interest whioh 
psychologists find in “other natural products of psycho-phytiologieal 
action And from this point of view it is hopelessly false to say 
that an hallucination is equally interesting to psychology whether it 
happens or not to be * veridical' (in the sense in which Prof. Sidgwick’s 
committee used the word). Once forsake the subjectivistic point of 
view, and the connexion between A’s state m and B’s state (identical 
or analogous in objective reference)- m' is quite aa significant whether 
A and B are both looking at the Sun, or B is experiencing the halluci¬ 
nation of A’s wraith. In both cases we may set about to solve the 
problem as to the connexion ; in so far as it has a meaning in the one 
case, it has a meaning in the other. Prof. Jastrow or an/one else 
is indeed at liberty to reject the conclusions of the Census of Hallucina¬ 
tions, if he can show any valid reasons. But Prof. Jastrow has entirely 
failed to demonstrate that the inquiry was not a psychological one, in the 
sense in which he appears to use that term. It is am axing enough that 
in his anxious haste to sat the public right at all costs, he should have 
repeated a number of old and exploded errors. Thus he might have 
spared us the trouble of reading once more the statement that the 
experiments of Hansen and Lehmann on involuntary whispering afford 
a scientific disproof of the conclusions based upon Prof, and Mrs. Sidg¬ 
wick’s experiments on thought-transference. It is long since Prof. 
Sidgwiok conclusively disproved this alleged disproof, and long too 
since one of those very experimenters—Lehmann himself—admitted 
the correctness of Sidgwick’s contentions. 

In the same way it was a pure and simple ignoratio elenchi to repeat 
Parish’s criticisms on the Census of Hallucinations, while leaving undis- 
cussed Mrs. Sidgwick’a refutation of them. He insists at some length 
upon the difficulties of such an investigation as that contained in the 
Census, enumerating a number of sources of error, and there is not one 
mentioned in the whole discussion but has been anticipated with admir¬ 
able subtlety of analysis and some attempt at numerical estimation by 
Prof. Sidgwiok and his collaborators. 

The remaining essays in the book may be commended as well-informed 
popular expositions, and even in one case, as a real contribution to know¬ 
ledge. The essay on “ Dreams of the Blind ”(an investigation, by the 
way, belonging to the province of abnormal psychology) will prove most 
valuable to the student of the types and development of mental imagery. 
“ The mode in which a brain-centre will function depends largely upon 
its initial education, but, once this education completed (the critical 
period being from the fifth to the seventh year), the centre can maintain 
its function, though deprived of sense-stimulation.” 

Finally the “ Study of involuntary movements,” while it has the merit 
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of having been the first of a series of other similar studies by different 
investigators, calls for severe criticism on a number of points. The 
apparatus used is well-nigh hopelessly inaccurate; it entirely fails to 
record movements describing certain curves; it cannot register the 
variations of pressure of the fingers upon the plate; most important 
of all, it is impossible while using it to make any time-measurements 
of the least value. The author prints only a few typical results. We 
are not told how many subjects were operated with, from which subject 
each particular tracing was obtained, to what extent the procedure was 
“ wissentlich ” or “ unwissentlioh,” what the individual differences of the 
subjects were. The question deserves to be reinvestigated with the help of 
some such apparatus as that described by Sommer in his Ptycho-patho- 
logitche Untertuchungemethoden. 

F. N. EL 

The Revival of Phrenology: The Mental Function* of the Brain. By 
Bi&nard Hollandsk, M.D. London, 1901. 

We are-told in the preface to this book that it “ aims at clearing up the 
mystery of the fundamental psychical functions and their localisation in 
the brain. It is the first work on the subject since the dawn of modern 
scientific research.” This quotation is but a sample of the many passages 
which show that Dr. Hollander entertains very exalted, and, in view of 
the contents of the volume it must he said, absurdly inflated notions of 
the aims and achievements of his book. The volume is presented as the 
result of fifteen years of work at the subjeot and yet it is not bo muoh a 
book as a bundle of rough notes from which a book of Borne sort might 
have been constructed It consists of a judioious mixture of extracts 
from medical journals of the kind whioh, like the reports of the polioe- 
oourts, are always interesting reading; of copious quotations of the 
opinions of well-known personages from Queen Viotona downwards ; of 
jibes thrown at those who by honest toil have proved certain oases of 
localisations of cerebral function, because in one or two cases some 
flighty phrenologist nearly a oentury ago made a wild and luoky guess 
at the truth (e.g. the case of the visual oortex, p. 808) ; last, but by no 
means least, pictures such as the opposed portraits of Cardinal Manning 
and a sensual pope, calculated to bring immediate conviction to all minds, 
save those protected by prejudice or a critical faculty. Throughout the 
book two doctrines, whioh should be rigidly distinguished, are hopelessly 
confused together, namely the doctrine of the localisation of cerebral 
functions on the one hand and on the other hand the doctrine which, 
assuming the truth of the former, asserts the possibility of detecting 
the relative degree of development of the functional areas of the brain by 
inspection of the extecrnal surface of the oranium. In the case of two 
‘faculties’ Dr. Hollander brings forward a considerable mass of what 
he believes to be evidence of their localisation in the brain. He attempts 
to prove the localisation of ‘fear’ in the angular and supramarginal 
convolutions and the ‘ emotion of irascibility ’ in the middle part of the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobe. As evidence for the former localisation he has 
collected, and in part quotes, the reports of some 150 cases in whioh 
fear, melanoholia or depression of spirits occurred in conjunction with 
evidence, direct or indirect, of injury to or of some abnormal state of the 
parietal lobe or the tissues in its neighbourhood. For he argues that 
melancholia is the expression or result of fear. If this assumption were 
granted, it would still be neoessary to deny that the collection of cases 
affords any evidence in support of the localisation aimed at, and for the 
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